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Christians, who still think in terms of the older metaphysics, to the real 
problems of morality in our modern life. Along with this type of moral 
philosophy the author gives an exegesis of New Testament teachings to 
furnish guidance for our moral conduct today. The interpretation of 
New Testament precepts is most suggestive from the homiletic point of 
view and often reveals rare moral insight. The modern New Testament 
scholar, however, will be impressed by the lack of definite historical method 
in this exegesis. The statements of the New Testament are as a rule taken 
as isolated texts containing formulations of ethical principles as such. The 
consequences of these principles are then deduced and applied to the problem 
in hand. The author's philosophical attitude is quite in harmony with 
this treatment of the New Testament. While recognizing certain defects 
in Kant's exposition of ethics, yet he is decidedly opposed to the empirical 
method, and insists in retaining an a-priori starting-point as the only way 
of preserving ethical distinctions. The sense of "ought" is a mysterious 
endowment furnishing the real kernel of any moral judgment. So 
emphatically is this a-priori origin of ethics defended that the reader is 
put face to face with the dilemma of defending this against empiricism or 
else of abandoning all hope of maintaining the validity of ethical distinc- 
tions. It goes without saying that freedom is expounded and defended on 
the basis of a metaphysical individualism, that a demonstrated logical 
relationship between ethical concepts is felt to be a sufficient proof of 
validity, and that the content of ethics must be manipulated so as to be 
reduced to a philosophical unity which again is adduced as proof of the 
self-consistency and superiority of the Christian ideal. We may add that 
the book labors under the disadvantage which is almost inevitable in a 
translation from the German, in that it employs a style and a vocabulary 
somewhat unfamiliar to English readers. Thus while the volume is full of 
wholesome suggestions on various ethical problems, and while it may be 
used with advantage and profit by those whose thinking is still dominated 
by the deductive method, it will seem to the student of empirical social 
ethics today like a survival of an outgrown method in the history of ethical 
science. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
The University of Chicago 

THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN HUMAN LIFE 
Professor Foster's book 1 is not, as its name might imply, merely a discus- 
sion of the nature and place of religion from the functional and evolutionary 
1 The Function of Religion in Man's Struggle for Existence. By George Burman 
Foster. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. xii + 293 pages. $1 . 00 net. 
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point of view. It is this, but it is also an attempt (and a successful one) to 
deal courageously, wisely, and sympathetically with most of the important 
questions about religion which are troubling so many thousands of young 
men and women today. It is to them and to them alone that it is explicitly 
addressed. In a large way and with splendid sincerity the author treats 
of such problems as the value of authority, the function of doubt, the place 
of Jesus, of the church, and of the Bible in the religious life of the modern 
man. It would be interesting to follow him in all these discussions, but 
lack of space forbids; and I can therefore only recommend them most 
heartily to the reader, while confining this review to the main theme of the 
book, which is that implied in the title. 

The general evolutionary point of view is first presented. Man, taken 
in the broad sense of the psycho-physical organism, is shown developing 
and generating his various functions, guided not only by the impulse for 
self-preservation but by the equally important impulse for self-expression. 
In the course of this development, the author points out, the generation of 
new functions not only satisfied old needs but, by enlarging man's outlook, 
developed new needs as well. Factors in the situation for which man had 
no equipment were brought to light. And the response of the soul to this 
larger and more general need was the production of a new human function, 
namely, religion. Religion has thus a perfectly human, even a subjective, 
origin; and every stage of its growth has been due to some new need which 
it has sought to satisfy. We must face this fact, for no theory of any super- 
natural origin or authority for religion is tenable in our times. 

Is religion then illusion ? The answer to this question cannot be given 
in "Yes" or "No." In the first place there certainly is much that is illu- 
sory in any given "religion" — its outgrown shell which must be sloughed 
off. But religion itself "is fundamentally life, not the form of life." "If 
religion be primarily the created and not the human creator — primarily 
historic fact and dogma and ritual and institution and gods, and not the 
life and spirit of man that creates these expressions and forms and means 
of self realization — its 'seeming unreality' will pass on into the sense of its 
utter illusion." But the essential life of religion is not to be identified with 
any of these its mere expressions. Nor does the subjective origin of religion 
in any way invalidate its significance. "If religion stands the test by which 
you try every other human creation — namely, the test of contributing to 
the rich and full development of the ideal interest of humanity — if, in a word, 
religion stands the test of workability and of service equally with other 
subjective creations like art and language and morality, what more have we 
a right to demand?" 
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Religion, in other words, is not first a theory about reality; it is a reality. 
And if you taste and see you will find it good; it commends itself by bring- 
ing to all who really try it equilibration, satisfaction, and peace. 

But though religion is not primarily a theory, Professor Foster recog- 
nizes that it at least includes a theory, or rather a faith. And the faith 
of religion is "the conviction that in spite of much that is dark and inhar- 
monious in the world, reality is on the side of the achievement of ideals 
such as ours." "God" is indeed to be interpreted symbolically and 
pragmatically. "The word God is a symbol to indicate the universe in 
its ideal-achieving capacity." That our ideals are achieved to some 
extent is a verifiable fact. And the larger faith in the universe which 
gives us courage to pursue our ideals is the function of religion in man's 
struggle for existence. 

Professor Foster writes with a vigor and earnestness that sometimes 
rise to true eloquence, and he faces all the problems which he raises with 
a sincerity and courage that must command the admiration of every reader. 
The functional view of religion has seldom been so clearly presented; nor 
would it be easy to find a more vigorous defense than this book makes of 
the value of religion for life. 

Perhaps we have no right to ask for more than this. But I am sure at 
least that the young men and women for whom the book is explicitly written 
will ask more — namely this further question: Is the religious conviction 
not only useful but true ? And when all is done and said, is not this the 
ultimate question? It certainly is the only one that is unavoidable, the 
only one whose answer is crucial. On it hang all the rest. Certainly 
religion means to be true. It is not quite in the same category as "art 
and language and morality" after all. It intends to be objective as well 
as subjective. And one cannot satisfy the young minds for whom this 
book is written by answering their question, "Is the religious conviction 
true?" with the response, "It is subjectively useful." For the truth of 
religion which they care about is not the pragmatic "truth" of •work- 
ability, but the old-fashioned "static" truth which functionalism and evo- 
lutionism are so apt to disregard. The functional view is not indeed to 
be blamed because it cannot answer the question of the truth of religion 
— who can?; but it is open to criticism, as it seems to me, when failing 
to recognize more explicitly than Professor Foster does the crucial import- 
ance of this question. 

Of course no writer should be criticized for not doing what he never 
meant to do; and it may be, therefore, that what I have just said is out of 
place. But I cannot help feeling that Professor Foster's book Would have 
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been more successful, even than it has been, in its splendidly practical and 
helpful purpose, had he faced more squarely the one really fundamental 
question of religion. 

It is against the present overemphasis upon the subjective and practi- 
cal aspect of religion that Professor Hebert offers a timely protest in h ; s 
recent work. 2 Doubtless it is true that with a large portion of the com- 
munity God is "used" rather than "believed in." As Professor Leuba 
has so well pointed out, many religious people do not care who God is but 
want to make use of him for various practical purposes. But in our 
present-day enthusiasm over "the practical" we are in danger of forgetting 
that all religious people are not of one type; and that there always have 
been and still are many who do care "who God is," and in whose relig- 
ion the ideal plays a more important part than the utilitarian. This is 
the type studied in the book before us. 

Professor Hebert presents the idealistic type of the religious sentiment 
by outlining what he considers its principal elements as illustrated in two 
of its clearest expressions, namely the Confessions of St. Augustine and the 
Traits de I 'amour de Dieu of St. Francois de Sales. This method has the 
great advantage of concreteness and of exhibiting the idealistic religious 
sentiment in its living activity. The divine is felt by these idealists and 
mystics, and is felt as perfect and as infinite. As a result "God" is not 
merely loved for his "cash value," as "meat-purveyor," etc., but is adored 
for his own sake and disinterestedly. But this does not mean that the divine 
must be represented by the religious consciousness as personal. In fact 
Hebert strenuously opposes both the doctrine of creation and the personality 
of God. Finally, the sense for the perfect and infinite which the idealistic 
mystic finds within him manifests to him at least the possibility of another 
existence where the purposes of this shall be realized under more favorable 
conditions. 

Aside from its interesting appendices, Professor Hubert's book is short, 

having in fact only 113 pages. But there are few books of its size in which 

is condensed so much that is excellent in both the fields of the psychology 

and the philosophy of religion. For it is equally valuable as a study of 

mysticism and as a contribution to theology. 

James Bissett Pratt 
Williams College 

WlLLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

2 La "forme idealiste" du sentiment religieux. Par Marcel Hubert. Paris: 
Nourry, 1909. 160 pages. Fr. 2.50. 



